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“IT Commend Summerhill to All Educators and 
Laymen Who Are Interested in Children.” 


BENJAMIN FINE »: 
Ph.D.; Education Editor, North American Newspaper Alliance; Education 


Editor, New York Times (1941-1958); Author of many books. 


“In twenty-five years of reading and reviewing 
books on education, I have yet to find one as stimu- 
lating, exciting and challenging as the story of 
SUMMERHILL. 

Every one of its pages is filled with delightful 
warmth and encouragement. It will either make you 
happy or angry, depending upon your own philoso- 
phy of child upbringing, and your own educational 
views. The book is chuck-full of living incidents 
showing that happy children are emotionally secure 
and decent human beings. 

The trouble is, as Mr. Neill points out, the adult 
world tries to remake happy children into our own 
neurotic image. This is more than a ‘progressive’ 
school. It is a school where children go to class if 
they wish, swear if they wish, and loaf joyfully for 
months on end, if they wish. 

But what of the end product? Out of the Sum- 
merhill program come well-adjusted, secure, happy 
boys and girls. 

After reading SUMMERHILL — it reads like a 
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novel — I agree with Mr. Neill that Summerhill is 
possibly the happiest school in the world. I com- 
mend SUMMERHILL to all, educators and laymen, 
who are interested in children. Teachers will dis- 
cover that even the best education courses they can 
get at Teachers College cannot give them all the 
answers. 

Parents, especially, will find much to think about 
in these pithy pages.” 


HERE IS WHAT SOME OTHER LEADING EDUCATORS AND AUTHORS SAY ABOUT SUMMERHILL: 


“A. S. Neill is one of the great pioneers of modern times in the 
education of the child. sUMMERHILL is a fascinating account of 
his educational beliefs in action. Anyone who is in any way 
concerned with the education of children should make this 
book required reading. One does not have to endorse every- 
thing Neill says to find him one of the most stimulating and 
courageous minds in the field of child education today. What 
Neill has to say is of vital importance.” 

ASHLEY MONTAGU PhA.D.; Anthropologist and Social 


Biologist; author and educator 


“I wish that every person having to do with children — parents, 
teachers, psychologists, psychiatrists, social workers — might 
read this book. It raises profound questions about most of our 
ways of dealing with children. It pictures an exciting alterna 
tive to those procedures. . . . | commend this book to every 
open-minded person who is concerned with the reduction of 
hate and aggression and fear in the world, and who is eager for 
children and adults to live full lives.” 
CARL R. ROGERS Ph.D.; Knapp Professor of Psy- 
chology and Psychiatry, University 
of Wisconsin; educator and author 


the test of its validity is to be sought in its works, and these 
as appraised by official educators and as disclosed by the later 
life of Summerhill’s alumni, seems to me notable. Even more 
for its challenges than for its achievements, this book should 
have the widest possible reading.” 
HORACE M. KALLEN Ph.D 
New 


Professor Emeritus, The 

School; Member, Presi- 
dent's Commission on Higher 
Education; author 
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“No other educator whom I know has as much that is stimulat 
ing and important to say to American parents and teachers at 
this moment. We, as a nation, are in the process of re-thinking 
our methods for discovering, developing and disciplining our 
human resources. Many of the current proposals, earnestly 
espoused, can be destructive in the long run. Neill had the 
vision, courage and practical skill to explore another path. It 
is timely that his selected writings are now brought together in 
this one excellent volume.” 
GOODWIN WATSON PAD Professor of Education 
Columbia University; author 
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30 days for full refund. 
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tf) Check here if you wish us to bill you at $5.75 per 
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HOUSEWIVES AS COLLEGE TEACHERS 


THAT A sHoRTAGE of qualified college instructors has 
become a problem of prime importance and will doubt 
less remain as a persistent problem is a well-known fact 
to those who are interested in the welfare of higher edu 
cation. The U.S. government has given its stamp of ofh 
cial recognition through the National Defense fellowships 
University writers and orators are filling the pages and 
the air with repeated warnings of the dread consequences 
of an insufficient college teaching corps. Suggestions for 
overcoming this shortage are coming up with the speed 
reminiscent of the panaceas for the elementary teacher 
shortage a decade or so ago 

No less a recognized authority than Algo D. Henderson 
director, Center for Higher Education, University of Mich 
igan, recently has proposed that junior and undergrad 
uate colleges obtain an emergency source of teaching as 
sistants from among the housewives who possess master’s 
degrees, On the face of it, this proposal has its attractions 
Alumnae of noted colleges can be obtained to do aca 
demic odds-and-ends work and perhaps even teaching, 
probably at substandard salaries. It may be supposed that 
if housewives have been successful as emergency teachers 
on the elementary and sécondary levels, then there is no 
reason why they should not be utilized higher up on the 
educational ladder. In the first place, however, there is 
no firm assurance of the lower-school success, and in any 
case there can be no reasonable certainty of satisfactory 
higher education on the basis of the aux 
iliary 

Obviously, conditions in the colleges are—and should 
be—vastly different from those in the primary-secondary 
division, Even for emergency purposes, it is very doubt 
ful if anything substantial will be gained for higher edu 
cation with quickie procedures of training. We should 
like to think of a Ph.D, or even M.A, as a sort of guar 
antee of a certain degree of knowledge and scholarship 
Unfortunately, experience teaches otherwise, The lapse 
of time after graduation, the upward rise of the curve 
of forgetting, the development of new interests and con 
cerns, and other factors conspire to make the matron 
with an M.A. a decided risk as a college instructor, even 
after special training 

A college teacher cannot be a mere dispenser and check 
er of textbook data. We need scholars and scholars-to-be 
who can teach and can understand = students 
qualifications will debase the professorate and weaken the 
entire structure of higher education. 

By all means, let us search for qualified instructors 
from every potential source of supply, But let us not 
rush them prematurely into classes and laboratories. We 
must make college teaching and the conditions surround- 
ing it as favorable as possible so that qualified persons may 
be attracted and held, Should this prove impossible, then 
we must anticipate deterioration and decline 

The problems of higher education cannot be solved by 
relaxing the quest for qualified personnel. 

WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
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SELF-REHABILITATION OF DELINQUENTS 


\ TECHNIQUE whereby juvenile delinquents help reha 
bilitate themselves will be extended in New Jersey and in 
Louisville, Ky., with the aid of a $280,000 appropriation 
from the Ford Foundation. Known as the Highfields ap- 
proach because it was pioneered at the Highfields Res- 
idential Group Center in Hopewell, N. ]., the key to the 
technique is “guided group interaction,” in which the 
delinquent-youth group exerts pressure on its own mem 
bers toward constructive behavior and itself judges wheth 
er a boy has improved enough to be released. The appro 
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priation will assist by New Jersey's Depart 
ment of Institutions and Agencies and the Juvenile Court 
of Jefferson County, Ky., to test the approach in different 
settings 

The approach secks to encourage the boys to participate 
as a gioup in supporting the task of their rehabilitation 
instead of organizing to frustrate it. The program includes 
work during the day and group-guidance sessions in the 
evening, The have two main incentives to partici 
pate: first, a rate of progress is measured in 
part by how much he tries to help his fellows in the 
guidance sessions decision for his re 
lease depends upon the other boys’ judgment of his im 
provement. Because the groups are kept small—20 
at a the boys acquire a close knowledge of 
other, and deception is difficult, The approach calls for 
an open institution, without locks or weapons, 


DANGERS OF COLLEGE ELITISM 


[wo “rites” emerging in American colleges and uni 
versities endanger the democratic concept of higher edu 
cation, Pres, Delyte W. Morris, Southern Illinois Univer 
sity, warned 200 college and university administrators at 
the School for Executives, Bemidji (Minn.) State College 
Aug. 23, 1960. American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, Pressures 
to raise tuition, if unchecked, would create a financial 
elite of students with money, background, and status 

“True democracy is impossible unless we have an en 
lightened people capable of governing themselves, As a 
nation, we cannot afford to intellectual and moral 
leadership by making a college education too EXPENSIVE 
for many young people.’ 

Pres, Morris described the “special in 
terest” in which more importance is attached to science 
and mathematics than other fields. “We are not a race of 
Our lies in our diversity, I know of 
no field where there isn’t a shortage of top-flight people.’ 
He urged leaders in higher education to clarify their 
aims and climate of need realization and = cost 
acceptance 
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lose 


second elite as 


scientists strength 


foster a 


\s cosis mount in all areas of living, our publics still 
haven't accepted as they should the need for increased 
expenditures in higher education, Actually 
the unprecedented demands being placed on us to extend 
both in quality and quantity, there is every reason why 
college than 
areas 


considering 


costs should rise even highe costs in other 


SPONSORED RESEARCH 


SPONSORED RESEARCH in universities should fully pay its 
according to William B. Harrell, vice-president 
for business affairs, University of Chicago, in a speech 
Oct. 6, to the American Council on Education, meeting 
in Chicago, “It would not be in- the national interest for 
colleges and universities to expend less effort on teaching 
natural and that 
we may well have an obligation to increase our effort in 
this area. I also believe that college and university ad 
ministrators have an obligation to be much more insistent 
in the future than we have in the past on full reimburse 
ment of the research whether the 
funds are provided from public or private sources.’ 

The question as to whether foundations, industries 
and governmental agencies should be charged full over 
head costs on sponsored research at universities has been 
debated for years, At present, the subject still is under 
discussion, although many governmental agencies have 
adopted schedules under which institutions of higher 
learning are reimbursed for faculty salaries as well as 
such diverse “housekeeping” items as heat, light, paper 
printing, and other costs incurred in doing research, Still 
under debate, however, is the subject as to whether an 
arbitrary percentage figure should be set for such reim 
bursement or whether it should be negotiated with each 
institution, 

“Colleges and universities,” Harrell said, “are assuming 
a financial risk in accepting large-scale support from the 


own Way 


and on basic research in the sciences 


costs of sponsored 
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Our 
ability 
are assuming an undue risk.” Colleges and universities may 
be bargaining away, little by little, their 
in accepting funds from the Federal government, But, “if 
we have only ourselves to blame we 


government for research responsibility is to de 


termine to the best of our however, whether we 


independence 


we are doing so 
must assume the responsibility for administering the ex 
penditure of federal funds with at least the same care we 
exercise in the management of our own funds 

Colleges and universities now are not being reimbursed 
adequately for the costs incurred in conducting sponsored 
“We are often persuaded to accept grants and 
reimbursement 


research 
contracts which do not provide for full 
of the direct and “rarely do we receive full 
bursement of the supporting or indirect 
sored The because the 
our faculties have persuaded us 
where the government was unable or 
full costs In any first-rate educational 
the faculty has, and should have, a powerful voice in de 
termining policy, but the members of our faculties can 
and will act intelligently on financial matters if only we 
will exert the necessary effort to inform them of the con 


costs” reim 


costs of spon 
members of 
fo accept support even 
unwilling to pay 
institution 


research reason is 


sequences of failing to do so 


PROGRESS IN NIGERIAN EDUCATION 


appress, Oct. 7, 1960, to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, the British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Home, included 
the following statement on the admission of Nigeria to 
the UN 

No doubt, we, the United Kingdom, in the building 
of this great nation, have made our mistakes; but the 
facts of economic progress and political stability support 
the claim that we have laid the foundations, with the 
Nigerians, of a prosperous and powerful nation, I could 
call in evidence the economic development, the ports and 
the railways, the expanding cities, the palm oil forests 
groves, the groundnuts areas, the schools, the 
hospitals, and the rest. They are great achievements, Of 
they raise great problems, too, for the future de 
velopment of this great country, But when you think of 
the problems you then turn to the great university-college 
in Nigeria, where young people are being trained by the 
thousands, and come home to the United Kingdom, as 
I do, and see the 5,000 Nigerian students who are at pres 
ent with us, eager to learn and to help to run this coun 
try which is now completely and absolutely their own 
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HIGHER REQUIREMENTS 
FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHING 


James E. ALLEN, Jr., New York State Commissioner of 
Education, announced in August that the Board of Re 
gents has given final approval to new and higher mini 
mum requirements for beginning high-school teachers of 
academic subjects. For the beginning, or provisional, cet 
tificate to teach in the high schools of the state, the num 
credits of college study in a four 
increased, The requirements 


semester-hour 
will be 


ber of 
program 


are as follows: 


ycal new 


Present New 

Requirements Requirements 
24 Sem. Hrs 36 Sem. Hrs. 
Foreign languages 12 ; é She és 12 
Mathematics Sie : 18 , 9 
Science 21 ¥ a2 ; 21 


Social studies | 3 ~~. 12 


Increase 
12 Hrs 


To Teach 
English 


Ihe holders of the provisional certificates, under the 
new standards, will have five vears in which a fifth vear 
of advanced study can be completed that will lead to a 
permanent certificate for teachers of subjects 
Most of the fifth year advanced study must be completed 
in the academic field of preparation 


academic 
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individuals may be certified 
announced requireme nts 
mandatory throughout the 


Ihe state provides this transition 


Alt 1ough 
under the 
ments do not become 
until September, 1963 
period to permit colleges, offering courses leading to cet 
tification for teaching, to alter their programs of, study 
It also is necessary in order to prevent hardships on stu 
dents already embarked on a college program of study 
leading to certification under present state requirements 

The academic content in the new requirements closely 
resembles a typical college major course of study, with 
the future teacher devoting at least 50° of his unde 
preparation to study in the liberal arts. In the 
study, or fifth year, the teacher is required to 
half of his graduate study to courses in 
The newly licensed teacher take his 
field or he may 
related to 


newly such 


graduate 
graduate 
devote at least 
his chosen field 
graduate study in his 
use part of this fifth year for 
the teaching of his subject 

Ihe new requirements continue to stress effective pro 
fessional preparation in education, with a minimum of 
18 hours required in the professional study of education 
program of teacher preparation 
social and psychological 


may 
academk 
advanced 


entire 
study 


four-year 
18 hours are in the 
and others will be in supervised 


as part of a 
Some of the 
foundations of education 
practice teaching and in methods and materials of teach 
ing subject matter. The new requirements provide more 
freedom to the student for allocating the education hours 
to different areas within the professional field of educa 
tion 

At the graduate level 
1) semester hours, of which six hours may 
study in education beyond that required for provisional 


the new requirements call for 
be chosen for 


certification, 


TV ENDORSED AS GOOD TEACHING TOOL 


as an educational tool” was approved 
committee of the National Educa 
National Congress of Parents 
committee endorsed TV 
utilize 


Use OF TELEVISION 
in August by a joint 
Association and the 
leachers. The 10-member 
as “a rich resource which the able teacher 

Paul J. Misner, superintendent of schools, Glencoe, Hl 
chairman of the joint committee, said the group 
while television provides no substitute for 
the classroom teacher, the well-trained teacher should 
learn how and under what conditions instruction may be 
made more effective and time and energy used most efh 
ciently Ihe committee advocated “greater em 
phasis” on the unique functions of other 
films, filmstrips, and electronic recordings 


tion 


and 
must 
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agreed that 
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media—radio 


MORE SPEED IN LEARNING 


more in less time 
American 


issued 


CHILDREN will learn 
Jean Paul Mather, president of the 
College Testing program, in his 1959-60 report 
in’ October What today’s college graduate learned in 
16 vears, his children will learn better in 14 He 
his statement on experience both as an educator 
an executive of ACT, which in its first year 
students seeking 
universities. Mather attributed the 
intensive and more effective teaching 
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Social Studies in Secondary Schools: 
Curriculum and Methods 


DOROTHY McCLURE FRASER, College of the City of New York; and 
EDITH WEST, University of Minnesota 


Ready in January. This hook is designed for stu ing with slow and gifted students handling con 
dents preparing to teach social studies in junior and troversial issues, utilizing teacher-pupil planning and 
senior high schools and for teachers gaining their first small group work, conducting a well-rounded evalua 
vears of experience in the classroom, A comprehen- tion program, et Methods of teaching skills, such 
sive treatment of curriculum and teaching methods, is critical thinking and reading social studies mate 
t gives special attention to contemporary issues and rials, are emphasized, Throughout, bas principles 

| room applications 


to newer methods of instruction, Book fully covers are closely related to specific class 
$6.50 


problems and teaching tec hniques involved in work 1961.,476 pp., 11 table 


The Teaching of High School English 


J. N. HOOK, University of Illinois 
Second Edition of this popular textbook stresses curricular activities, and on the teacher's personal 
practical applications of basic theory. It contains qualities and his relationships with colleagues and 
hundreds of specific suggestions drawn from the au others in the community. Idea boxes at the end of 
thor’s extensive classroom experience and from the each chapter provide a rich source of tested class 
teaching experience of countle ss_ others The open room procedure. “An eminently practical book, ideal 
ing chapters deal with the teacher's general problems, 


- not only for the prospective teacher. but also for the 
esponsibilitic 8, and planning, These are followed by <i F I I 


teacher in service who is looking for fresh ideas.” 
JOHN J. DeBOER, University of Illinois. 2nd Ed., 
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vision for in-school viewing, Covering the application programming, facilities and equipment, and admin- 
of television to all levels of education, it emphasizes istrative problems. Special attention is given to the 
the increasingly important role television is playing \ } 

7 ways in which television can help interpret the func 
in the instructionaj process, The book describes the eer 
techniques necessary for effective direct teaching by tions and activities of education to the general pub- 


television; offers suggestions for school and college lic. 1961. 307 pp., 44 ill 86.00 
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The Nature of 


Good Teaching 


By HOLLIS L. CASWELL 


President, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Waa IS GOOD TEACHING? Are there carefully 
the work of the 


distinguish 


evolved standards for teacher? 


one readily between what. ts 


and teaching and know the re 


why | 
tions will go a long way in helping clarify posi 
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wefully developed answers to thesé ques 


tions on educational issues and in aiding one 


what educational changes he 
shall 


most important characteristics possessed by 


to determine con 
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Each characteristic ol 
for 


necessity 


because desirable 


teaching Carries 


implications learning, 
learning is the goal of teaching and t 
be tested only in terms of th quality 
ing to which it leads 

] Good teaching 1s concerned with helping 
the pupil develop meaning and understanding 


There« 
and command of facts. As a result, teaching often 


is a great tendency to equate education 


emphasizes memorization of prescribed bodies of 
knowledge. But modern research has shown that 
the ability to recite facts is a very different thing 
from understanding the meaning of those facts 
and having the ability to apply them to the solu 
The 


is not a fit ideal for modern education 


tion of problems. “walking encyclopedia” 
We could 
produce a generation of quiz kids and fail com 
pletely to meet the real needs ot out people lor 
education, 

Education that is worthy of the name helps 
people understand why things are as they are; it 
enables them to sense the meanings in situations. 
Reading is not calling off a list of words; it is 
the 
Mathematics is not primarily being able to ma- 


getting the meaning lying back of words. 
nipulate numbers; it is understanding numerical 
and spatial relationships and being able to apply 
mathematical 
meaningful and manageable. 


processes to make a_ situation 
Feaching that is concerned with meaning and 
the 


( xp riences; if 


understanding must be close to pupil; it 


must build upon his own must 


understands 
} 
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relate to the things he knows and 


1c know n 
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The only way to take a person from t 
to the unknown is to start where he is, and 
teaching is largely a process of guiding a student 
from the known to the unknown 

Firsthand experience is particularly important 
in providing an education which develops mean 
ing and understanding. A young child can read 


with meaning a story about his own experiences 


in coming to school; a story unrelated to his ex 
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periences becomes largely word-calling. It has 


been said that one worth a thousand 


words; 


picture 1s 
It may appropriat ly be added that one 
firsthand experience is worth a thousand pictures 
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means teaching them to behave as they do not be 


Education does not mean teaching people what they do 
KNOW It 
have. It is not teaching youth the shapes of letters and the 
tricks of then 


and 


numbers leaving them to turn then 


their literature to lus It 


rlect 


and 


arithmetic to roguery 
training them 


thei 


means, on the 


ind 


More recently, one of England’s and America’s 
greatest philosophers, Alfred North Whitehead, 
stated 


contrary into the pe 
kingly continence of bodies and souls 


CXCTCIM 


much the same idea: “There is only one 
subject-matter for education, and that is Life in 
ull its manifestations.” 

\ great deal of teaching has overlooked this 
standard. There are many teachers of literature 
who become so engrossed with seeing that pupils 
gain certain knowledge about literary selections 
the effects of 


on pupil behavior. The real test of the 


that they minimize or ignore their 
teaching 
teaching of literature is to be found in the read 
ing habits students form and continue after the 
course is over. It is better not to teach literature 
at all than it is to teach pupils to hate good 
literature 

Similarly in other fields, teaching should be 
directed at changing behavior. In citizenship in- 
struction the central purpose is to get pupils Lo 
behave as good citizens. Much knowledge and 
many skills are essential to achieving this end. 
gut when the mastery of knowledge and skills 
becomes an end in itself and behavior is forgot- 
ten, the real reason for the support of popular 
education in our country is subverted. 

3. Good teaching is concerned with the stu- 
dent as a person and with his general develop 
ment, Good teaching is a very personal matte! 

you! 


Re View 
} 


teachers who stood out, who made 


own ex perience and recall the 
an import int 
contribution to your development. Are they not 


the took 


who saw youl potentialities, who encouraged you 


ones who a personal interest in you, 
to higher aspirations than you alone would have 
held? 

With rare exceptions, the answer to this qui 
the Oc 


i 
! 
i 


tion will be in affirmative isionally, 


May 6 


as pre sident 


1960, at 


B iffalo 


Based on an address at a convocation 


naugutatlo ) ulger 
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one may gain inspiration trom the distant star, 
but for the day-by-day struggle of life it is the 
warmth of the intimate fireside that sustains one. 
Ihe authority, the man or woman of great re- 
nown, may stimulate the ambition and serve as 
a source of useful knowledge to the student far 
removed; but if there is not the teacher near at 
hand with a warmth of personal interest, first- 
hand knowledge of the pupil's capacities, and 
continuing concern for his development, aspira- 
tions created by the stars with but few exceptions 
wither and die. 

1. Good teaching recognizes individual differ- 
ences among pupils and adjusts instruction to 
them. One of the striking facts in a system which 
provides elementary and secondary education for 
all the children of all the people and higher ed- 
ucation for a substantial proportion is the great 
diversity of ability which must be considered. 
The range of potentialities and interests is as 
wide as the population, and as a consequence 
the variability of achievement in any field is tre- 
mendous. In a school system which provides for 
all, there is simply no way to eliminate or to re- 
duce substantially these differences. They must 
be accepted and adjustments must be made to 
them. 

Some adjustments can be made in general 
curriculum plans and some in school organiza 
tion. But the major ones must be made by in- 
dividual the here 
that the capacities and difficulties of the student 


teachers in classroom. It is 
must be understood; it is here that the varying 
rates of learning among pupils must be recog- 
nized; it is here that instruction which helps 
each pupil achieve at his optimum rate must be 
designed and given. 

Io make these adjustments is one of the most 
important elements of good teaching in Amer- 
ican schools, for only in this way can equality of 
opportunity be provided for all our children and 
youth. This is a standard which we as yet are 
far from meeting satisfactorily. All too often slow 
pupils still have to struggle to maintain a pace 
apprepriate to the average, and the gifted are 
not challenged because they, too, are led to set 
their sights on average performance. 

But significant progress has been made and 
one thing is perfectly clear. It is in those situa- 
tions, where good teachers can work with groups 
of pupils of such size that they can study each 
one individually and provide much small-group 
that 
teaching is being done. Whenever the individual 


and individual instruction, outstanding 


pupil is lost in a mass, this essential quality of 
good teaching disappears. 
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Conference on Education 


The White 
stated, “Schools are now asked to help each child 


House 


to become as good and as capable in evéry way 
as native endowment permits. The talent ol 
each child is to be sought out and developed to 
the fullest. Each weakness is to be studied and, 
so far as possible, corrected.” If this great con- 
ception is to be realized, there must be inspired 
teaching in American classrooms. 

5. In good teaching a teacher must be com- 
petent in both content and method. One of the 
most unfortunate aspects of the historical 
velopment of American education has been the 
tendency to separate content and method, often 


de- 


throwing them in opposition to each other. | 
have observed teaching which was very poor be- 
cause the teacher did not possess mastery of the 
subject matter he was trying to teach; I have ob- 
served teaching which was equally poor because 
the teacher did not have command of appro- 
priate methods, Either situation is to be deplored. 

Phe plain fact is that both content and meth- 
od are essential ingredients of the equipment of 
a good teacher. It is high time that the two were 
not thrown in opposition to each other. In fact, 
it would be as sensible to argue which is the 
more important for the preservation of life, ain 
or water, as it is to argue whether content 01 
method is more important in the competence of 
a teacher. A good teacher must achieve compe- 
tence in both. 

6. No single method will insure good teach- 
ing. There often has been a tendency in Amer- 
ican education to tie good teaching to a particu- 
lar method. At one time the project method was 
thought to be the answer, the case method has 
had wide use in certain professional fields, the 
lecture method frequently has damned, 
and the discussion method has been widely 


been 
em- 
phasized, 

All of 
stances, will result in good teaching, and, unde 
other circumstances, will result in poor teaching. 
Method per se is no guarantee of the quality of 
instruction. The nature of the subject, the abili- 
ties of the teacher, the status of the pupils, and 
the instructional materials all 
determine what method gets the best 
Some lectures are inspiring and highly informa- 
tive; others put the class to sleep. Some class dis- 
time; others 


these methods, under certain circum- 


availability of 
results. 


cussions are an obvious waste of 
stimulating and useful. There are some teachers 
for whom it would be tragic if they could not 
rely largely on the lecture method and others foi 
whom it was equally tragic if they did. 

Good teaching adapts methods to purpose, 


content, pupil status, and teacher ability. It per- 
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mits and encourages the use of a variety of meth- 
ods. It finds no panacea in any single one 

What is good teaching? This is a basic ques 
tion. It strikes at the heart of the whole educa- 
tional process. Answer it clearly, thoughtfully, 
and soundly and you will have one good guide 
through the uncertainties of the future. Ignore 
it or answer it with catch phrases and cliches 
and you are certain to be in for confusion. 


Many 
standing teacher. Perhaps the most important 


beliefs undergird the work of an out 


is conviction in the potentialities of students. 


Teachers who love their work are motivated 


most of all by the belief that they can help thei 
students become better, more effective men and 
women. This is the central dedication required 


of a teacher. 


Schizophrenia in Becoming Educated 
By JAY W. STEIN 


Administrative Associate, Office of Vice-President 
for Academic Affairs, Syracuse (N. Y.) University 


- 
| er SUGGESTION that a deliberate separation 
formal 
may reflect in some cases immature or naive pro- 


exists between and informal education 
fessional understanding. Others may say it in 
dicates cloudy thinking. But many a bright stu 
dent continues the impression that educators 
sometimes try to establish or maintain a monop 
oly on education. He complains that the pre- 
scribed steps of course-taking and degree-getting 
make for a false separation in his educative life 
and, at times, a cleavage of his mental functions. 

Education tends to become almost exclusively 
that which follows from the pursuit of catalogue 
described and traditional 
classroom lecture, discussion, and examination. 
\ccording to the complaint, it has little or noth- 
ing to do with the private absorption of educa- 
tional content in outside or off-campus media 
of books, magazines, newspapers, recordings, mo 
tion pictures, radio, and television. 


courses methods of 


Evidence, of course, shows that professional 
educators are aware of educational values of the 
mass media in the daily lives of every citizen 
and of the possibility of using them for sellf- 
improvement. Certainly the book medium is al- 
most sacredly regarded and broad “outside” read- 
ing is considered virtuous—and usually essential 
The fact that other 
media receive at some measure of 
teaching aids within the 
awareness of their educational potential outside 
as well. What reasons then might lie behind the 


to passing a course. mass 


least use as 


classroom indicates 


view that some educators seem to hold reserva 
tions and even thrust rebuffs when it comes to 
recognizing openly the educational benefits out 
side the curricular prescription or off-campus? 

In part, any separateness relates to the force 
of professional standards, the effort to make and 
proclaim a distinction between the genuine and 


the ungenuine, the licensed and the unlicensed 
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Thus, on campus, the line between curricula 
and uncurricular is fairly clear; the latter may 
be “educational” to a degree, but it is not to be 
confused with the really educational 
endeavor of course-taking. 
ries over to the mass media. Content is officially 


serious 
The distinction cat 


designated educational (textbook, curricular, syl 
labus-listed, etc.); educational qualities of other 
content receive the barest mention. 

The educator has lobbied loudly enough for 
his professional distinction to make industry and 
government take note of his hallmark on con 
tent. In printed matter, book publishers sharply 
divide “educational” and “commercial” 
sales. The postmaste! recognizes educational val 
ue in a mailed package when the label shows 
that it is being sent from or to an educational 
institution and when rubber-stamped ‘“educa- 
tional materials.” Recordings are educational 
when advertised as teaching aids. Radio is edu- 


sales 


cational when owned and operated by an educa 


institution or foundation. Educational 


television, in its broadest sense, states a founda- 


tional 


tion report, “includes all programs of an educa 
tional or cultural nature that are broadcast over 
cducational stations.” 

Educators encourage the use of libraries off- 
campus, public and special, and may orient stu- 
dents in their But strong 
school-centered library and endorse a specialistic 


use, they continue a 
school library group which offers service quite 
apart from that of the broader public library. 
They pay lip service to public libraries and know 
they are necessary for businessmen and writers, 
but many are no more professionally inclined 
toward their educational potential than a physi- 


cian of medicine is to a hairdresser or a haber 


Founda 
1959) 


Television” (New York: Ford 
Advancement of Education 


Teaching by 
tion and Fund for the 


p.3 
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dasher. States a librarian, “teachers rarely set 
food inside library doors and care little whether 
their students do so.” 

Educators have encouraged the building ol 


personal collections of books and_ recordings 


and on some campuses offer awards for the best 
collections, but they keep such achievement out 
side the realm of course work. They acclaim wide 


reading, but they criticize the deviationist from 
the textbook. A professor assigns reading in cer- 
tain popular magazines and television viewing 
of certain network programs in order to provide 
the student with a liberal, philosophic under- 
standing of American life. A student poll re- 
peatedly may vote him as an effective teacher, 
but his traditionalist colleagues and administra- 
tion may vote him off their campus and make 
him search for empioyment elsewhere. 

Professional educators recommend visits to 
commercial bookstores with extensive stocks and 
generally endorse the world of publishing, but 
they establish their own book outlets on campus 
(often, oddly, with more novelties than books) 
and their own college and university presses. Ex- 
cellent teaching aids are provided by dozens ol 
commercial firms and they have educational ex- 
perts to consult with educators on their needs; 
but the school mimeograph, multilith, and print- 
ing press never cease turning out readings, syl- 
labi, manuals, and even reprints of standard 
and readily available literature. Educators ap- 
plaud the better feature pictures and documen- 
taries in downtown theaters and the best pro- 
grams on radio and television, but then set up 
elaborate audio-visual centers and and 
television studios for producing their own. 

Campus efforts at producing and disseminating 
educational content via privately owned and 
controlled media facilities frequently serve vital 
objectives. By setting up and utilizing their own 
presses and studios, educators assure themselves 
of content that is tailor-made to their needs. By 
adaptation of audio and visual media to class- 
room use, educators begin to appreciate the lib- 
eralizing and generalizing possibilities of mass 
media techniques. The efforts challenge any 
tendency toward conservatism of method and in- 
terest, pedantry of style, or obscurity of subject 
matter. They comprise a step in the direction of 
broadening the voice and enlarging the audience 
of learning. 

But, with notable exceptions, in addition to 
public football games, educational media prod- 
ucts are either tightly geared to limited campus 
they other re- 
strictive behaviors of staid pedagogy and class- 


radio 


needs or remain hemmed in by 
room presentation. The stigma of “educational” 
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and “pedantic” seeps through to most olf the 
general public. Without far greater horizons ol 
appreciation of the commercial media's “great 
audience,” 
criticism and “panning” as in the following 
comments about a university television series: 


the ventures repeatedly risk such 


In case you missed the two offerings shown on Channel 
5, they had professors talking about science yesterday 
These people have a dismal habit of talking 
“areas” and “levels” and a gift for speaking sometimes as 
if they were patented jargon machines, They have 
the curious gift of asking a question which could scarce 
alone answered, in a half-hour 
such as “do scientists deal in values or merely objective 
facts?” If they play the tape of this program, they will 
see the shifts of meaning given the same words 

This sort of question, apart from being utterly meaning 
less and wasting people's time, is not very interesting 
Also, it is very irksome to listen to people of obviously 
considerable brains who have nothing better to say to 
a question about the atom than to point out that there 
are also antibiotics, Do they suppose we are unaware of 
it? 


about 
also 


ly be phrased clearly, let 


The misfortune in this kind of academic dis- 
repute lies not in the good intentions of educa- 
tors to spread their wares, since greater distrib- 
ution of general education is sorely needed. The 
misfortune lies rather in the appearance of an 
underlying indifference, thanklessness, and even 
disrespect toward what representatives of com- 
mercial media have long been trying to do edu- 
cationally. By insisting repeatedly on the  su- 
periority of his own commercially unsullied pro- 
motion, an educator appears to contribute to a 
separation that is unco-operative and that will 
only remain unreal. 

Undue insistence on separation ignores the 
fact that the production and the distribution of 
educational and out of the 
schoolroom are very much part of a mixed sys- 
tem. Even the educational the mass 
media operates under a mixed system of sponsor- 
ship, commercial and noncommercial. The pre- 
dominance of commercial production for text- 
books and numerous other teaching gadgetries 
is as accepted as the manufacture of building 
materials or sweeping compound. Moreover, the 
planner for educational television may note the 
need for “the facilities and unlimited monies 
for trial and the nets and local com- 
mercial stations.”* In actually working with the 
glamorous mass media, the educational enthu- 
siast may try to draw up the message, purpose, 
and content quite on his own. With blind faith 
in his professionalized wares, he may forget that 
business, industry, community, and democracy’s 


content both in 


service of 


error of 


majority call the colors for appealing and ac- 


“Princeton 56." as criticized by Henry Mitchell in 
The Commercial {ppeal Me mphis Mav 21. 1956 


W. Hodapp American Inventory in “A 
Policy for Education Cc. V. Newsom 
ton: American Council on Education 


Delevision 
(Washing 


56-57 


edito1 
1952 pp 
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ceptable content and that this content preler- 
be considered at least in the initial 
stages of educational upgrading. The overzealous 


ence must 
professional may look upon popular. nonaccept- 
instead of realizing that the 
people are merely unconvinced or bored. By 
entering the “big time’ on his own, he may en- 
vision a regional, national, or even world system 
the 
teaching jyofession. He might imagine an edu- 
cational sx 


ance as bigotry 


of educational services and influence undet 


erstructure powerlul enough to coun- 
eract de- ucating (and competing educative) 


effects of “‘gurely’’ commercial media, to still the 


voice and f{s,rce of lay opposition. Such endeavors 


and imaginings provoke a student into suspicions 
of separatist and monopolistic tendencies on the 
part of his professors. 

The the framework 
for an unworkable, unmixing attitude of par- 


mixed system as actual 


tiality makes for paradox in modern educational 


pursuance. The educator has a rich fund of 


him for his 
teaching, but much of it he chooses to ignore as 


commercial resources available to 
not quite passing the test of pedagogy or other 
standards. On the 


hand, the riches of his own offerings are available 


traditional classroom other 
to a student only as long as he is in the class- 
room. The educator guards them closely, doling 
them out in curricularly prescribed portions as 
the purer form of education, much like a phy 
sician handles his medical prescriptions through 
a registered pharmacist, clearly not to be con 
fused with routine daily health care, home rem- 
edies, or quackery. At the same time, the brighter 
classroom student with a measure of self-directed 
aspiration toward education knows that widely 
“distributed” commercial print, wax, tape, film, 
sound frequencies, and coaxial cable abound in 
educational content. He justifiably may complain 
of a case ol schizophrenia in the process of be 
coming educated and be left puzzled and some 
times disillusioned. 


SEMESTER OR QUARTER PLAN? 


By THOMAS E. MORIARTY 


Dean of Education, Eastern Montana College of Education, Billings 


Tm RELATIVE MERITS of the quarter plan and 
the semester plan as a basis for the college cal 
endar are often items tor discussion on any col 
lege campus. Following such discussion at East 
ern Montana College, the Faculty Council de- 
cided to explore the merits of the two plans of 
operation as a basis for an objective evaluation. 

\ review of the literature reported in the Edu- 
1937 to date, indicated that the 


merits of either the semester or the quarter plan 


cation Index, 
have not been a major topic for writers or re 
searchers. The major article located in this area 
reported the reasons why Hobart College in New 
York had shifted to the semester plan (ScHoot 
AND Society, 39:204, Feb. 17, 1939). 

In order to obtain additional information 
about the more desirable practice in organizing 
the calendar, the council collected data 
staff 


questionnaires sent to colleges operating on one 
| £ zg 


s¢ hool 


through interviews with members, from 


or the other plan, and from 
The data from these 
three sources were tabulated and summarized in 


a comprehensive 


time-cost study at Eastern. 
terms of advantages only because the advantages 


ol one plan are the disadvantages of the other 
Advantages of the semester plan 
|. Provides a greater opportunity to increase 
teacher efficiency. 


2. Provides a longet period of continuous 
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study, which frequently aids learning (a longet 
period for unification of material is important 
for retention and improved attitudes of the 
learner). 

3. Improves utilization of textbooks that are 
designed for the semester plan, especially in the 
social sciences, the sciences, business education, 
and certain literature and education courses. 

t. Reduces by the 


courses a student would carry during a four-yeat 


one-third number of 
period. 

5. Reduces the number of final tests to ad 
minister and final grades to assign. 

6. Discourages fragmentation of courses 

7. Equates the time factor: two semesters of 
16 weeks each, rather than three quarters of 12, 
11, and 11 weeks. 

8. Reduces the time required by individual 
faculty members for registration and advisement. 

9. Reduces administrative costs of materials 
and man-hours. 

10. Enables 
to submit evaluation reports to the placement 


supervisors of student teachers 
office at an earlier date each term. 

11. Offers advantages for the student teaching 
program. 

12. Effects possible reduction in the over-all 
cost of books to the student. 

13. Retains more students 





l4. Provides an opportunity for easy transfer 
to colleges on the semester plan. 


Advantages of the quarter plan 


1. Provides an opportunity for easy transfer 


to colleges on the quarter system. 
9 

student has Christmas holidays free from worry 

and study, 


Y 


3. Provides the student with an opportunity 
lo carry more courses with a greater chance foi 
clectives. 

!. Provides the student with final 
three times a year instead of two. (It is also 
possible that the student suffers less penalty for 
failures.) 


grades 


5. Provides more face-saving dévices for the 
student who must drop out at the end of the 
first term. 


6. Aids the inadequately prepared student 


by providing him the opportunity to take nec- 


Provides a psychological advantage: the 


essary make-up courses in a shorter period of 
time. 

7. Retention of an established system enables 
the faculty to further strengthen the present pro- 
gram. 

8. Retention of an established quarter plan 
does not disturb the mechanics of the registrar's 
office or the business office, while adoption of the 
semester plan would necessitate several changes. 

On the basis of the evidence regarding the ad- 
vantages of the semester and the quarter systems, 
the council concluded that the semester plan has 
the most merit. However, it recommended that 
any institution that changes to a semester plan 
should keep in mind the following guidelines: 
fragmentation of courses should be diminished; 
five-credit should be encouraged; con- 
tent of existing courses should be revised rathe1 
than merely and 
adequate consideration should be given to the 
problems that students face when major changes 
occur, 


courses 


credits and hours converted; 


THE U. S. ARMY SCHOOL SYSTEM 


By Brig. Gen. JOHN H. DUDLEY, Ret. 


Formerly Assistant Commandant, U.S. Army Engineer School, Ft. Belvoir, Va. 


Mecn OF THY CURRENT CRITICISM of American 
education appears to stem from a lack of agree- 
ment as to purpose and goals rather than lack 
of skill in guiding the students to the goals. 
Actually, there should be 
either to establishing the purposes of instruction 
or to identifying the ultimate instructional goals. 
The U.S. Army school system will serve as an 
example. Its system of 
schools and colleges which will conduct courses 


no major obstacles 


concept. visualizes a 
to provide progressive military education, in- 
cluding the appropriate practical training  re- 
quired for operations of the Army in time of 
peace, and to assure a sound and adequate base 
lor expansion in event of emergency. 

The pattern of development established in 
pursuance of this concept is similar in many re- 
spects to that followed by our civilian counter- 
parts. It consists of progressive career develop- 
ment courses for both officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers and specialist courses at various 
levels for both ofhcer and enlisted personnel- 
all conducted at appropriate schools. It is the 
responsibility of each school to insure that each 
program of instruction taught within the school 
reflects the necessary degree of emphasis on 
training as opposed to education. However, un- 
like many of our civilian counterparts, there is 
positive direction from above. 
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The preparation of a program of instruction 
within a military service school usually begins 
with a directive from higher headquarters. This 
directive identifies in broad terms the purpose 
of the proposed course, i.¢., to prepare newly 
commissioned ROTC graduates to assume the 
duties and responsibilities of Engineer platoon 
commanders; to prepare students for duty as 
Engineer staff officers at various levels of com- 
mand found in a Theater of Operations; or to 
train students to repair and service diesel en- 
gines. At the include a 
few basic requirements as to specific training 


times, directives may 
objectives, but for the most part the determina- 
tion of detailed educational and training objec- 
tives (goals), including the required subject- 
matter content, is left to the professional and 
technical experts on the staff and faculty of the 
particular service school involved. 

To experienced faculty members, general state- 
ments of course purposes have proved to be 
entirely adequate as a point of departure. How- 
ever, the definition of training objectives, in 
terms of a job to be filled, or educational objec 
tives, in terms of a sequence of courses to be 
basis on which to 


attended, is not a sufhcient 


begin the selection of subject-matter content. 
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The purposes first must be converted into a 
series of instructional goals, the successful ac- 
complishment of which will insure that each 
block of instruction is properly linked with each 
other block and that a reasonable balance will 
exist between the educational and the training 
objectives. Since the task of developing the de- 
tails of the subject-matter content, lesson break 
down methods, and, to some extent, the time 
requirements will utilize the services of many 
instructors on the staff and faculty, the instruc 
tional goals should be spelled out in detail, be 
well understood, and be accepted by these in 
structors prior to developing the program con 
tent. Furthermore, the goals must be such that 
the student who is certified later as a graduate 
can be relied on to react in the approved man 
ner when faced with the normal on-the-job 
problems and situations. This requires a prede- 
termination of the specific technical, intellectual, 
and professional skills the graduate should pos 
sess before certification. 

At the U.S. Army Engineer School, the pro- 
gram of predetermination of these skills makes 
use of many The 
source is the instructors who have had field ex 


sources of information. best 


perience. But other useful sources of information 
are exploited: students completing courses, re- 
ports from students two years after graduation, 
the field) commanders, and 


comments. from 


advice from professional civilian educators. 

Ihe instructor assigned a subject to teach pre- 
pares his estimate, utilizing data collected from 
sources shown above, of what he proposes to be 
the goal in technical, intellectual, and profes 
sional competence. He the students’ 
required knowledge in terms of “familiarity,” 
“general knowledge,” and “working knowledge.” 
Then the senior the faculty review 
the instructor's proposal and direct modifications 


expresses 


members of 


as needed. Hither management levels also can 
participate, but as long as the product—the grad- 
uate--is good, the higher management levels usu 
ally confine their program suggestions to briel 
summaries of the materials to be covered in each 
subject. In this system, the instructor participates 
in determination of the subject content he is to 
teach but the management level decides on the 
scope. 

Confining the students’ efforts and the class- 
room efforts of the instructors to the achievement 
of specific and limited instructional goals may 
be regarded in a sense as a restriction to aca- 
demic freedom. It even may inhibit the student, 
as some educators might contend, and cause him 
to develop However, 
when academic freedom begins to impinge on 
the welfare of the nation, it becomes necessary 
to re- 


a persec ution complex. 


to confine it within reasonable bounds o1 
lease it entirely from accredited courses of study. 
} ) 


The Portland High School Curriculum Study 


By C. V. GUSTAFSON 


Professor of Sociology 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Ore. 


a hy 
| HE PortLAND High School Curriculum Study 


was an ambitious project, initiated early in 1958 
by the Multnomah County, Ore., Board of Edu 
cation, and sponsored jointly with nine colleges 
and universities, public and private, within the 
state. The Ford Foundation suyplied $110,000 
of the total $145,000 cost. The Report, totalling 
over 700 pages, constitutes a resounding victory 
of subject-matter specialists over the philosophy 
of John Dewey, “progressive education,” and the 
pedagogy of “life adjustment.” At least this will 
be the result if the Report becomes the basis of 
educational policy in the future. Clearly this was 
the hope and plan, if not of all the sponsoring 
institutions, then certainly that of the director, 
Albert Kitzhaber, professor of English, Univer 
sity of Kansas, and his chief consultants. The 
project may represent a turning point in the 
history of secondary education, though perhaps 
not wholly a desirable one. Valuable glimpses of 
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metropolitan high schools have been provided, 
and constructive suggestions have been proposed, 
but a careful examination of the component 
committee reports reveals tendencies which raise 
grave doubts 

The assignment was to study high-school cuz 
ricula and recommend changes to improve it as 
preparation for higher education for that 45%, 
of the graduates who go on to college and uni- 
versity, mostly within the To this end, 
committees headed by a chief consultant and 
from two to five assistants were assigned to each 
major division of the curriculum to examine 


svilabi, visit classes, and interview teachers. Com- 


State. 


mittee reports were reviewed by teachers and 
administrators late in August and published in 
November, 1958 

Well-informed sources say that in recent years 
critics have attacked current educational policies 
which they have attributed to schools of educa- 
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tion, and that this criticism contributed to the 
decision of the Board of Education to make the 
present project “an independent audit.” This 
proved to mean turning the inquiry over to a 
staff from which professional educators had been 
almost entirely excluded. To call such a proce- 
dure an independent audit is a disarming but 
hardly accurate metaphor. It suggests rather an 
attempt to oust the accountants and install a 
new set of books, or that of making the plaintiff 
the judge in his own case. 

Many findings are beyond dispute: teachers 
are greatly overlogded; salaries are too low; and 
too often teachers have been assigned to teach 
courses for which they were not adequately pre- 
pared. But these facts are scarcely news. Less 
obvious but equally significant is the administra- 
tive and intellectual hiatus that has existed be- 
tween high schools and institutions of higher 
education, with consequent impairment of aca- 
demic and professional status of high-school fac- 
ulties. Appropriately it is recommended that, to 
help bridge this gap, committees composed of 
both high-school and college teachers engage in 
continuous curriculum review in each subject- 
matter division. Crucial questions emerge here 
(as where do they not?). How shall these com- 
mittees be chosen? What powers and responsi- 
bilities will they possess? What educational phil- 
osophy will guide their deliberations? Will they 
clarify for students and public the aims of educa- 
tion in a democracy? Important issues hinge up 
on answers to these questions. 

For several years a “combined course” of Eng- 
lish and social studies for the ninth grade has 
been offered in a two-hour period with a single 
teacher. The purpose has been to ease the transi- 
tion from elementary grades, where pupils spent 
the entire day with the same teacher, to the more 
diversified and impersonal contacts of metropoli- 
tan high schools. The Report attacks this plan 
as a forced marriage of incompatible content 
partners and recommends that separate courses 
be instituted. In literature 
much scattering and lack of uniformity in the 
basic materials. Efforts should be made to set up 
zx larger core of literature with which every stu- 


there has been too 


dent should have at least some acquaintance. 
The preoccupation of specialists with subject 
matter appears in disapproval of the “activity- 
experience” approach in the teaching of litera- 
ture. In present practice “the major emphasis 
tends to veer away from the problem of the book 
to the problem of the boy.” (Apparently a col 
lege-capable boy is not supposed to have prob 
lems. In college, if he has them, send him to the 
dean or to a counselor.) Unhappily, existing cur 
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ricula emphasize not literature as a subject, but 
the needs of society, whereas, if literature serves 
any function, it is as a subject. Knowledge ol 
literature is not useful knowledge like cooking 
or criminal law or statistical methods. “We pro- 
pose... that interest follows understanding, and 
that if we demand understanding interest will 
come to life” (Vol. II, p. 31). The supposition 
that demanding something is the equivalent ol 
getting it is a hardy perennial among the illu- 
sions of authoritarianism. 

In English language and composition more 
uniformity and standardization are urged. There 
is congruity with the viewpoint of anthropology 
in the recommendation that a unit be offered on 
the nature of language and the development of 
writing, and another on lexicography and _ se- 
mantics. It is asserted that “statistical studies do 
relation 
between the study of grammar and improvement 
in writing.” (Careful, gentlemen! Have you in- 
advertently become ‘“‘student-centered’’?) It 
been recognized for 50 years that the grammar 
taught in the schools is an artificial system based 
upon Latin, inappropriate and inadequate fo1 
an uninflected language like English. The need 
is for new textbooks which take account of the 
new developments since 1900. 


not prove any obvious or immediate 


has 


But, while urging that students have at least 
a glimpse of semantics, this report does not itself 
avoid all semantic pitfalls. It affirms the all-per- 
vading indispensability of language for our so- 
ciety and for civilization; nevertheless, wedded 
to the dogma of the superiority of subject matter 
over student interest the utilitarian, it 
afirms (Vol. III, p. 4): “Subjects studied in high 
school are not supposed to be practical.” (Em- 
phasis in the original.) What, one may ask, is 
the definition of practical? And further, who is 
doing the supposing which would bar the prac- 
tical from high school, especially if it is indis- 
pensable for society? 

In foreign languages, smaller classes are fa- 
vored. College-bound students should take foun 
years in one language and elect a second one in 


and 


their last two years. Foreign language instruction 
should be developed in the elementary graces. 
High-school teachers should remedy their defi 
ciencies in the language they 
Elementary high and 
colleges should co-ordinate thei 


oral control of 


teach. schools, schools, 
programs in 


foreign languages. Students not capable of satis- 


factory progress in these subjects should adopt 


some more profitable pursuit. 

The teaching of mathematics, we are told, “‘is 
which Portland high 
largely unaware, though in- 


alive with new ideas” of 


school teachers are 
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novations therein are probably more prevalent 
than in any other major discipline. The present 
emphasis upon development of skill in math 
ematical computation should be modified to 


permit more concentration on the processes of 


mathematical logic upon which the computa 
tions are based. 

The report on science is perhaps the best, with 
good reason. It reflects work already done by the 
Physical Science Study Committee, organized by 


Tech 


nology who realized that our national preoccu 


scientists from Massachusetts Institute of 
pation with technology was deflecting attention 
from science per se. For some 10 years, aided by 
foundation grants, they have studied the prob 
lems of science teaching in high school and col 
lege and have formulated a syllabus for a high 
school course in physics. A few years ago, the 
school administration began encouraging teach 
This the 


Report approves; it prints the syllabus and offers 


ers to experiment with this syllabus. 
one in chemistry and another in biology based 
upon similar principles. 
the 
with subject 


Whereas most of 
cerned primarily 
awareness of the progress of knowledge and of 
the need and existence of innovations in thought 
and method, the report on history and social 


separate reports, con 


matter, reveal 


studies looks toward the past. The committee on 
the writer 
conducted a superficial investigation and gath- 


which served as assistant consultant 
ered virtually no data. The report, written by 
Llovd Sorenson, associate professor of history, 
University of Oregon, attacks the teaching meth 
ods allegedly found in classrooms. ‘Teachers are 
into “student-centered” 
centered” on the basis of wholly inadequate evi- 
and most educational 
blamed on the former. 
made phenomenal progress in recent decades, 
the hostility felt for this discipline by a certain 
revealed in the recom 
mendation to increase the history offerings and 
to drop sociological material about the family. 
Only strong pressure obtained approval for some 


classified and “subject 


dence, deficiencies are 


Though sociology has 


school of historians is 


courses in anthropology and sociology in the 
undergraduate preparation of prospective social 
studies teachers. 

Although the Report as a whole favors ability 
groupings and acceleration for the capable, the 
social studies report objects to acceleration in 
social studies, while approving it everywher« 
Ihe literature report discerningly advocates 
freeing the curriculum of 
from the straitjacket of the unit of credit, but 
the social studies report clings to it rigidly. “The 


else 


teacher preparation 


content” of the social studies disciplines should 
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be taught 
This would deprive students of oppor 
tunity to learn how the knowledge was originally 
\ retreat into traditionalism is sound 


“rather than the disciplines them 


selves. 


obtained. 
ed when multiplying crises demand a more ra 
tional approach to understanding human be 
havior. 

\n elective course in the understanding of art 
is proposed for college-capable students in grades 
11 and 12 to train vision and intellect in the def- 
inition, analysis, and understanding of works of 
art, to clarify concepts of style, to study local 
artists, to encourage collecting, and to develop 
an art vocabulary. Eighteen units deal with hu- 
man responses to line, surface, proportion, and 
orderly composition. Consideration of color and 
variations in hue, value, and intensity is followed 
by analysis of sculpture, of architecture, and of 
local works of art. A similar elective course in 
the understanding of music avoids attempting 
Lo produce performers and concentrates upon 
sensitising perception through listening, analysis, 
and discussion in a laboratory atmosphere, with 
two-thirds devoted to music literature and one- 
third to elementary theory. 

Ihe speaking, writing, and reading in courses 
other than English and speech need much im- 
provement, but English classes alone can not 
meet the challenge. Teachers of courses involving 
work should have reduced 
loads to enable them to correct shortcomings in 
composition. A developmental reading program 
for all levels of students should be initiated. Ned 
D. Marksheffel, professor of education, Oregon 
State College, noted that methods of study and 
reading go hand in hand, and that “many stu- 
dents of high ability fail in their work because 
they do not know how to study.” Such students 
should be 


masses of written 


identified and assisted as early as 
possible. 

The committee on counseling wants to raise 
professional qualifications of counselors, improve 
guidance by reducing their loads, require better 
records, and plan for earlier discovery and mo- 
tivation of gifted students. Librarians should 
have more direct control over their subordinates. 
Each comprehensive high school should have 10 
volumes per student up to 25,000 volumes. Both 
the professional and nonprofessional staff should 
be increased and libraries kept open more hours. 
Librarians need a larger share in administrative 
decisions affecting quarters and policy. 

Wilma reporter for a 
Portland daily, became a consultant to visit the 
television program in Hagerstown, Md., schools. 
Her intelligent and discriminating evaluation 
measurably offsets the suspicion that she was 


Morrison, education 
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employed to encourage a favorable press for the 
Portland project. She fears that, though TV 
teaching may by-pass some poor pedagogy, its 
piping of packaged curricula into classrooms 
“also eliminates the incentive and reason for the 
brilliant, the inspired, the individualized class- 
room performance.” TV teachers told her that 
“it also eliminates any individual and inspired 
deviation or elaboration on the screen.” 

Miss Morrison's doubts were not allowed to 
stand alone. Alburey Castell, professor of philos- 
ophy, University of Oregon, also went to Hagers- 
town. He praises its centralized pedagogy and 
feels no regret that its concomitant, the passive 
learner, ‘‘a jug to be gratifyingly filled,” adjusts 
well to it. Active learners—that is, those who 
want to find out for themselves and who chal- 
lenge teachers—are at a disadvantage facing TV, 
as are teachers who adjust to such learners. Dr. 
Castell would like to have both regarded as ex- 
pendable. 

Though a philosopher and Dr. Kitzhaber’s 
consultant-at-large, Dr. Castell scarcely func- 
tioned as a gadfly. He visited the high school at 
Newton, Mass., a junket of uncertain relevance, 
and praised it warmly. His essay, “Logic in the 
Program of Teachers,” skillfully describes his 
course in elementary logic for freshmen and 
sophomores, which, he afhrms, prospective teach- 
ers should take, though he mournfully admits 
that few do so. His preference for passive learn- 
ers may deter them: perhaps teacher candidates 
do not like the role of jugs. 

Dr. Castell’s essay, “The Six Reports: Some 
Reflections on Liberal Education in High 
School,” is a masterly evasion of issues when the 
aims of education desperately need analysis and 
clarification, It contains a surprising dependance 
upon spatial metaphor and prepositional trivia. 
“To educate a person... is... simply to liqui- 
date his ignorance.” It is-not enough to have 
knowledge in a subject; liberal education re- 
quires knowledge about a subject as well. “To 
attack shallowness in learning is the defining 
mark of liberal education.” There is praise for 
Dr. Sorenson's dichotomy of “subject-centered” 
education as preferable to “student-centered” 
education. More serious than concepts derived 
from liquid measure, dry measure, and mechan- 
ics is his argument for the compartmentalization 
of the disciplines. 

“Suppose your subject is history and you think 
of it as though it were mathematics or sociology 
or a natural science. Since it is none of these 
things you will do violence to its essential char- 
acter. The kind of thinking which is appropriate 
in these other disciplines would be inappropriate 
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in history. . . . The subject-matter of arithmetic, 


the subject-matter of physics, the subject-matter 
of history are three different and distinct sub- 
ject-matters. Because each deals with its own 
unique subject-matter, it has its own method, 
its own principles and presuppositions. . . . A 
genuine subject is unique and autonomous, both 


in its content and in its ways of thinking.” 

This is sheer nonsense. None of the learned 
disciplines exists in a water-tight compartment, 
isolated from all the rest. A physics major in 
college must major also in mathematics. Sociolo- 
gists must know mathematics in statistics. His- 
torians are beginning to demand a knowledge of 
statistics. By Dr. Castell’s own statement in his 
essay on logic, reason pervades all disciplines. 
Compartmentalization of the disciplines denies 
it. In the Roman empire the artes liberales were 
the studies which only free men were allowed 
to pursue. Emancipation of the mind eventually 
will free the whole man. Compartmentalized 
minds never can be free. 

The differences the learned 
plines are not discoverable in the objective 
world. They are pure intellectual conveniences, 
set up to aid inquiry because it is impossible to 
investigate everything at once. The mind is one 
and knowledge is one, else we live in a multi- 
verse, not a universe. 


between cdlisci- 


In its entirety, the Report demands greater 
knowledge of teachers, and colleges are expected 
to back the demand. An extensive plan of in- 
service training is outlined, and for this a sub- 
stantial additional grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion has been received. 

The Report pictures high schools as college 
specialists would like them. This has much merit, 
but a clearer picture of high schools as-they-are 
would require more careful statistical methods. 
Defenders of the Report seem to feel that cur- 
ricula now are determined for an indefinite fu- 
ture. When it has been criticized as insufhcient- 
ly scientific, they have manifested pained sur- 
prise and have replied, “But it wasn't intended 
to be that kind of a study!” This retort ranks 
high among instances in which a plea of guilty 
has been regarded as a completely adequate de- 
fense. 

The entire Report lacks the insights available 
from the psychological and pedagogical develop- 
ments of recent decades. Can high-school educa- 
tion be improved solely from the standpoint of 
subject matter? This reviewer thinks not. The 
aims of education were not discussed; they need 
re-examination lest projects like this one subtly 
divert us from our course before we are aware. 

The Report seeks to improve preparation for 
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the college-bound, but often the focus shifts to 
the college-capable, and: there is a difference 
Many of the college-bound have uncertain ca 
pacity, and many college-capable may linger un 
discovered, detained by multitudinous obstacles 
of family disadvantage, 
unwakened individual motivation, What is 
for the goose may not be sauce for the 


background, economic 
and 
Sauce 
gander. A program geared chiefly to the imparta 
tion of knowledge and neglectful of student in 
terest may alienate potential leaders and wast 
valuable human resources 

Ihe Report is serenely confident that what is 
desired by the subject-matter specialists is good 
for the public at large. The Conant Report says 
that the American high school is unique in of 
fering in a single institution a program of general 
education for those of proper age coupled with 
preparation for the university. The Kitzhaber 
Report deals only with the latter. Eventually we 


must face the question whether the second fun 


tion can be modified without regard to the pos 
sible effect thereof upon the first. It is problem- 
atical whether college specialists operating ex- 
clusively within thei can 
dictate the 

The Portland High School Curriculum Study 


aimed a four-pronged advance upon secondary 


respective provinces 


result 


education: investigation or diagnosis; recom 
mendations; a format for adopting them; and a 
plan for implementing the adopted recommen 
dations. Such a structure impairs objectivity by 
making the investigators the beneficiaries of their 
own judgments. Our democracy wisely has main 
tained checks and balances to minimize the pos 
sibilities of coups d'état 

Education is a complex process of communica 
interactton, of inter-stimulation 


tion, of social 


and response. Major improvements will be un 


likely 


sidered: 


con 
the 


until all factors in that process are 


students, teachers, curricula, and 


entire social-cultural situation 


CONFERENCE 


Integrity of Educational Purpose 


ry” 

I HE PROBLEMS which colleges and universities 
encounter in their efforts to meet fast expanding 
responsibilities and, at the same time, to remain 
free from undue influence by the various sources 
of support necessary to the accomplishment of 
their tasks were explored at the 43rd annual 
meeting of the American Council on Education 
in Chicago, Oct. 6-7. Running through the 
speeches and discussions centering on the theme, 
“Integrity of Educational Purpose,” however, 
was persistent referénce to much greater financial 
This, in 


the day 


support as “The Price of Excellence.’ 
fact, is the title of a statement 
before the meeting by the 
and Policies Committee, headed by Pres. Nathan 
M. Pusey of Harvard, ‘Higher 
education appropriate to the times can never be 
cheap, and will indeed become more expensive. 
More and better higher education requires a 
major advance from present levels of financial 


issue al 
council's Problems 


which asserts: 


support to those already evident in such areas 
as military defense and highway development.” 
Pres. John A. Hannah, Michigan State Uni 
versity, in the opening address, said education 
should be alert against pressure “in the direction 
of creating an elite. It is exerted in many devious 
ways, all to the same end: the exercise of greate1 
said 


selectivity in our educational services.” He 
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other factors to be reckoned with are defense and 
security requirements and world responsibilities 
which “put a premium on the sciences, partic- 
ularly the physical sciences, and more recently, 
\s pressures 
to be faced he included also “the growing power 
the American labor movement, 


upon selected modern languages 


and maturity of 
together with a tendency to create concentrations 
of business and industrial ownership and con 
trol.” 
William E 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop 
ment, and former Oberlin College president, de 
clared that the “ 


Stevenson, chief of mission, Inter 


real challenge to American edu 


cation lies here at home. It is not primarily re 
lated to anything Russia has done or will do. 
Our task is 


and hopefully upgrade our educational system; 


most urgent to examine, evaluate 
to decide upon our objectives, and to see to it 
that they are arrived at.” With regard to involve- 
ment in international and inter-cultural affairs, 
Stevenson said that what has been done at many 
institutions has been “perfunctory or mere dab- 
bling. As a whole, American education has not 
that—as has ob- 


been before. 


yet come to realize someone 


served—it is later than it has ever 
Our approach will not be relevant to present 


day life if we do not recognize without delay 
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that our educational involvement must be in 
world terms.” 

A sharp and continuing rise in tuition charges 
was seen as “inescapable” by Pres. Everett N. 
Case, Colgate University, but he urged that there 
also be “more generous provision for scholar- 
ships, loans and other forms of student aid.” 
Recognizing the increasingly important role of 
Federal grants in higher education, he warned, 
“We must be leery of the gift with the string at- 
tached, whether it from government, a 
corporation, or an individual.” The wise institu- 
tion, he suggested, will “accept only such con- 
tracts for special research as relate to the scholar- 
ly interests and capabilities of its faculties,” 
though even this precaution may give rise to “the 
creation of a kind of ‘shadow faculty’ of formid- 
able dimensions—enjoying high salaries, to be 
sure, but also indeterminate status.”” In the area 
of capital needs, Dr. Case predicted “the day is 
not far off when the federal government will be 
prepared to aid in the building of new academic 
facilities through a system of matching grants, 
perhaps leaving to the option of each institution 
the question of whether to accept such a grant 
or a long-term, low-interest loan.” 


comes 


Major areas in which educational integrity 
may be challenged were identified, in six discus- 
sion sections, as evaluation «f educational costs, 
the impact of sponsored research, increasing 
world responsibilities, practices of state govern- 
ments, urban environment, and the process of 
accreditation. 

Arthur S, Adams, council president, who one 
year ago announced his plans for retirement on 
Jan. 1, 1961, reviewed developments in higher 
education during the 10 years of his administra- 
tion. He predicted that “the years ahead will see 
increasing relationship between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and education,” and said it is “the con- 
tinuing responsibility of the constituency of the 


that 
every scheme advanced for Federal aid to educa- 
tion first insures educational integrity. I believe 
the needs of higher education are so insistent that 
there will be a continuing development of aware- 
a national one and that we 


Council and of the Council itself to insure 


ness that the issue is 
must seek aid through Federal sources, at the 
same time making every effort to meet these 
needs from local, state and private sources.” 
Among six resolutions adopted, one “noted 
with satisfaction the action of the last Congress, 
without a dissenting vote, in authorizing a sub- 
funds available for thi 
There is a 


stantial increase in the 
College Housing 


demonstrable need for the continuation and ex- 


Loan Program. 
pansion of this program in the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. It is the judgment of the 
Council that in addition to expansion, 
further legislative means must be found to sup 
port bold, orderly, and long-range planning by 
educational institutions of this country to meet 


such 


their future needs. The Council stands ready to 
cooperate with appropriate agencies of the gov- 
ernment in developing specific proposals for the 
consideration of the Congress.” 

Pres. Meredith Wilson, University of Min 
nesota, chairman of the nominating committe 
for a successor to Dr. Adams, announced that Dr. 
Adams had agreed to remain in office until July 
1, 1961, or until his successor is named, which- 
ever is first. Pres. Gaylord Harnwell, Universit 
of Pennsylvania, was succeeded as council chair- 
man by Pres. David D. Henry, University of I] 
linois. Dean Margaret Habein, College of Lib- 
eral Arts Wichita, 
was named first vice-chairman, and Pres. Arthuw 
G. Coons, Occidental College, second vice-chait 


and Sciences, University of 


man. 
CHARLES G. DoBBINs 
Staff 
{merican Council on Education 
Washington, D.C. 


Associate 


The Newer Educational Media 


Wit THE NEWER educational media such as 
television, tape recordings, films, and auto-in- 
structional systems (teaching machines) 
enter the U.S. public education scene on a whole- 
sale basis? No clear answer to this question 
emerged at a regional information conference on 
research in newer educational media at the 
Pennsylvania State University, Oct. 3-5, 1960, 
under the auspices of the U.S. Office of Educa- 


soon 


tion. 
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There was general agreement at the conference 
that the new and should 
reach significant proportions in the schools at a 


use of media could 
rapid rate and that the quality of instruction 
need not suffer as a result and, in some instances, 
would be improved. Moreover, these newer me- 
dia will contribute significantly to administrative 
flexibility, to better use of teaching talent, and 
to the absorption of ever-increasing enrollments. 
The conference, which attracted over 175 public 
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school administrators, university teachers, and 
other educators from Delaware, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and West Vu 
ginia, was called to bring educators up to dat 
on the status of research in newer educational 


media, to encourage participation in- such ré 
and to raise persistent and unanswered 
questions about the newer media, 

Lhe 


slow rate of absorption of new media into the 


most persistent question concerned the 


educational structure in view of the 


boc ol 


Imposing 


evidence supporting its use. C. R. Can 


penter, director of academic research, Pennsyl 
vania State University, noted that the “com 
munications revolution” was proceeding at “a 


snail's pace” in education when compared to its 


explosive growth in other areas. This is in spite 


of the overwhelming evidence supporting th 
newer media. Charles F. Hoban, Jr., research 
professor of education, University of Pennsy! 
vania, also noted that “next to nothing” had 


been done to utilize the findings of research. For 


example, it has been known for 30 years that 


motion pictures and materials in 
creased the learning of facts, but only rarely have 


these materials been used to their full potential 


projec ted 


Gerald M. Torkelson, associate professor of edu 
cation, Pennsylvania State University, saw teach 
er indifference to the new media as a delaying 
factor in the past. This indifference is based in 
part on the feeling that “the disciplined mind” 
can only be developed in the traditional lecture 
recite pattern, on a suspicion that audio-visual 


media makes learning too easy and 


represents 
an intellectual compromise, and on a lack of 
proper pre-service and in-service training in the 
media. 


Nelson, Fund for 
the need for 


new 
the Advancement of 


massive, 


I este! 
sustained 


Major 


research programs in learning theory and in an 


Education, saw 
effort to meet present educational needs 


alysis of subject matter and methodology were 
considered urgent. He suggested a 
proach to learning and thought that only the 
effort of Federal, and founda 
tion support was sufficient to meet present needs 

C. Walter Stone, director, Educational Media 
Branch, U.S. Office of Education, outlining the 
research program now being supported, stated 


systems ap 


combined State, 


that, while most of the research reports were of 
in interim nature, they demonstrated the great 
utility of the newer media in various phases olf 
learning and presented evidence that in such 
reas as assumption of greater responsibility by 
newe!l 


the -student for his own education, the 


media could be superio! to the traditional teach 


student relationship. In direct learning com 
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parisons, the reports in general showed differ 


ences between newer and traditional media to 
be non-significant 

Joe Hall, superintendent, Dade County Pub 
lic Schools, Miami, reported on the role of tele 
vision teaching in enabling the system to meet 
a 54% 
period 
County to expand it to the point that 45,000 


increase in enrollment during a five-year 
Che success of the program has led Dade 


students now receive one course by television 


daily. In tests conducted early in the program, 
television-taught students showed a slight scho 
lastic advantage over control groups, although, 
here again, findings were generally non-signifi 
cant. The use of television also permitted marked 
changes in the organization of the school. Team 


t 


teaching, the use of larger classes for subjects 


such as science, social studies, and conversational 
Spanish for television and non-television classes 


alike, enabled the 


classes in which individual instruction and drill 


school to reduce the size of 


is important. By reducing the teaching load, it 
stimulated better co-ordination, better planning, 
and better teaching. The school now is consider- 
Ing the addition of a second VHF station to ex- 
pand television instruction 

Arnold Perry, dean, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, reported on the ex- 
perience of the North Carolina system, in which 
a VHF 
and operated by the Consolidated University of 
North With the 


three major campuses at Chapel Hill, Raleigh, 


educational television station is owned 


Carolina. studios located on 


and Greensboro, as well as a mobile unit, the 
station broadcasts a large number of classes to 
schools within transmitting range. Tests showed 
rV and 
IV teacher. The 


mathematics showed a 


that any significant differences between 
regular instruction favored the 
teaching of eighth-grade 
significant advantage in favor of television 

Of 165 principals responding to a question- 
1959-60 school year, 140 re- 
ported they were satisfied with TV instruction. 
Of these, On the 
matter of school discipline in the TV classes, 


naire following the 


57 were “very well satisfied.” 
among 164 principals responding, 161 reported 
in the TV classes than 


in conventional ones In a questionnaire to stu 


it Was as good or bette 


dents, 410 of 533 said they learned more in the 
subject area in TV classes than they had the 
year before without TV; 69, that they had 
learned about the same; and 54, that they had 
learned less. Parents felt their children learned 
more because of TV instruction, studied as much 
or more than before TV, showed improvement 
in general interest because of TV lessons, and 
had become better listeners 
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The use of TV on a state-wide basis has en- 
abled the state to integrate the TV instruction 
into the course of study. A workshop is held 
each summer at the University of North Caro- 
lina for studio teachers and classroom teachers 
who will use the telecasts. The workshop is used 
to develop a course of study and curriculum 
guides and to select textbooks, supplementary 
references, and topics for emphasis. An associat- 
ed graduate seminar makes use of the workshop 
as subject material. Studio teachers receive spe- 
cial training from professional educators as well 
as from producers and directors. The program 
originally was developed through support from 
the Ford Foundation but now is largely support- 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ed by the state and participating school systems. 

Thus, in the William M. Brish, 
superintendent of schools, Hagerstown, Md., the 
new media are not a panacea, but they do pro- 
vide the school administrator with new ways ol 
attacking educational problems, Additional time 
for planning by the teachers, the organization of 
teaching teams, and a greatly increased ability 
to handle individual differences as well as larget 
numbers of students are all possible through the 
reorganization permitted by properly used me- 


dia. 


words of 


D1IxON JOHNSON 
Scientific Information Office: 


Pennsylvania State University 


Weak Assumptions by a Canadian Critic 


Cant ES C. ANbERSON’s article, “A Canadian 
Critic on Teacher Education in Western U.S.A.” 
(SCHOOL AND Society, April 23, 1960), contains 
five weak assumptions. The author does not in- 
dicate the number of teacher education institu- 
tions he visited, nor does he give the boundaries 
of Western U.S.A. He assumes all teacher edu- 
cation institutions in the West lack intellectual 
content in the curriculum. But Reed, Oregon, 
Redlands, and San Francisco State, to name but 
a few, are centers of intellectual ferment con- 
cerning the goals, philosophy, and curriculum of 
teacher education. 

A second assumption is that school administra- 
tors are trained as hirable technicians. How to 
involve administrators with the social and philo- 
sophical problems facing American society and 
give them a more scholarly approach to school 
problems are the concerns of most university 
campuses I know in the West. 

That there is a continual proliferation of 
courses with little practical and neither intellec- 
tual nor cultural justification in the preparation 
of teachers is an assumption somewhat contrary 
to trends now occurring on the West Coast. Ore- 
gon Teachers College (Monmouth) recently has 
revised and evaluated its curriculum, combining 
professional courses into a three-core sequence— 
the why, the what, and the who of teaching. 
Southern Oregon College has worked for five 
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years, with Ford Foundation support, on a se- 
quence of integrated professional courses. 

It is confusing to assume that the widespread 
administration of home-made or standardized 
rating scales for measuring the quality of in- 
struction in the university is an illustration of 
anti-intellectualism. Why is a university faculty 
anti-intellectual when students requesting ad- 
mittance to the graduate school must secure a 
particular score on the Miller's Analogy? 

It would seem a weak assumption that the 
academic quality of western American college 
students is poor when based on the results of 
Paul J. Hoffman's vocabulary test to one class. 
To indicate that the “power elite” of the older 
generation might be responsible for anti-intel- 
lectualism in teacher education is somewhat far- 
fetched. Good, Eby, Sayers, Rugg, Hanna, H. EF. 
Smith, and M. E. Lazerte were most stimulating 
as intellectual the 
label of “power elite.” 

Anderson has touched on the concern of the 
majority of American educators regarding anti- 
intellectualism in teacher education. I do believe 
there is thought and action amongst educators 
of the “western states” to combat such. It is this 
thought and action pattern which Anderson 
missed on his tour. 


educators and would resent 


J. D. McAULAy 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park 
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Problems of Australian Education Revisited 


ie HIS DESCRIPTION Of “Australian education as 
a system,” (SCHOOL AND SocieTy, Summer, 1960), 
J. D. McAulay trips into one of the pitfalls of 
comparative education. He equates the part (Vic 
toria), which he happened to know during his 
stay, with the whole (Australia). The resulting 
over-simplifications are misleading. 

The statement, “Permissive school-leaving age 
is 14,” for example, is true of Victoria and three 
other states but not of Australia; in New South 
Wales, the most populous state, minimum legal 
leaving age is 15, and in Tasmania it is 16. “At 
the end of grade 6, coeducation, in most cases, 


More Speed in Learning 
(Continued from page 457) 

Such changes in education are occurring because “we 
are discovering that some of the techniques long used 
are becoming excessively expensive and unproductive, The 


basic revolution is the massive change in educational 
values” reflected “in the emerging idea that 14 or 16 
years of schooling rather than 12 are essential to most 
young Americans.” This is evidenced by the fact that by 
1970, more than half the youngsters in the 18-21 age 


group will be attending college. In 1900, only four per 
cent of youngsters in that age group ever went to college 

Mather termed the learning of more material in fewer 
years “an absolute necessity,” not “an idle dream” or “an 
incidental luxury.” He declared, “It is 
essity,” if the individual is to have any hope of assimulat 
ing even a significant fraction of the exploding accumula- 
tion of new knowledge and new ideas.” 

Scholastic testing, Mather noted 
ingly important in the face of profound changes under 
wav in education. Tests will be used to evaluate change 
itself—to indicate that a bright seventh-grader is able to 
begin high school, for example, or speed the transition 
of mature individuals from high school to college work 
One result may be wholesale upgrading of educational 
programs at all levels. For instance, many of the con 
cepts reserved for college will be taught in the 
upper years of high school 

‘It is becoming more and more evident,” Mather con 
cluded, “that educational testing is a liberating rather 
than a restrictive activity, and that tests can be used to 
help differentiate among individuals, and by this differ 
entiation improve and benefit the whole society.’ 


an absolute nec 


will become increas 


now 


INSTRUCTIONAL APPRENTICESHIPS 


Tur Marivime Couiece, State University of New York 
Fort Schuyler, N. Y., began in September, 1960, a pilot 
program of Intern-Instructorships in the humanities to 
explore the possibilities of improving the preparation of 
beginning college instructors. Three appointments have 
been awarded to young graduate students with no pre 
vious teaching experience. Each intern works closely with 
one department member and participates in a 
monthly seminar dealing with the problems confronting 
the new instructor and with various teaching techniques 
Interns visit the classes of the permanent faculty and are 
themselves observed in the classroom, Following each visit 
intern and instructor meet to discuss the hour 
which was observed 

A nine-hour teaching load allows the intern to con 
tinue his graduate work on a small scale, if he so desires 
Appointments for one year, at $4,010, are renewable for 
a second year. A description of the courses taught and 


senior 


class 


December 3, 1960 


ceases,’ which is only true in cities but does not 
apply to Queensland, where primary school con- 
The implied limited 
choice after sixth grade, between junior techni- 


tinues through grade 8. 


cal and academic high school, neglects the coun- 
try-wide, comprehensive-type secondary school; 
and, though the Teachers’ Tribunal is the Vic- 
torian agent of teacher placement, the suggestion 
that only three people control all Australian 
teacher placement is wildly inaccurate. 


MARGARET GILLETI 
New Roc helle, N. ) e 


an estimate of the intern’s effectiveness as a teacher will 
be sent to his graduate school records office on the com- 
pletion of his term of service 


é 


NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 


Pure NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS, prepared and 
administered annually by Educational Testing Service, 
will be given at 160 testing centers throughout the US. 
on Feb. 11, 1961, A candidate may take the Common Ex- 
aminations, which include tests in Professional Informa- 
tion, General Culture, English Expression, and Non Verbal 
Reasoning, and also take one or two of 13 Optional Ex- 
aminations designed to demonstrate mastery of subject 
matter to be taught. The college which a candidate is 
attending, or the school system in which he is seeking 
employment, will advise him whether he should take 
the National Teacher Examinations and which of the 
Optional Examinations to select 

\ bulletin of information (in which an application is 
inserted) describing registration procedures may be ob- 
from college officials, school superintendents, or 
directly from the National Teacher Examinations, Edu- 
cational Testing Service, 20 Nassau St., Princeton, N, J 
Completed applications, accompanied by proper exam 
ination fees, will be accepted by the ETS ofhce before 
Jan. 13, 1961, 


tained 





Educational Ticker Tape 





NEW POSTS... 

Clifford P. Archer and J. C, Fitzgerald clected presi- 
dent and president-elect, respectively, Department of 
Rural Education, NEA Richard A. Matre, dean, 
Evening School, Loyola University, is the new president, 
Association of University Evening Colleges Irving H. 
Becker. former executive director, Cincinnati Council on 
World Affairs, appointed executive secretary, Council of 
National Organizations for Adult Education, New York 
City Gordon W, Blackwell has assumed presidency, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee . John J. Meng, 
dean of administration, Hunter College, New York City, 
appointed president James W. Miller, secretary, 
board of trustees, Michigan State University, will become 
president, Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, effec- 
tive Jan, 1, 1961 . The Rev. Reamer Kline, rector, 
Saint Mark's Episcopal Church, New Britain, Conn., has 
succeeded James H. Case, Jr., as president, Bard College, 
Annandale-on-Hudson, N. ¥ Sister Helen Daniel 
appointed president, Nazareth College of Rochester 
(N.Y 
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Nathan W. Levin, chairman, executive committee, and 
vice-chairman, board of trustees, The New School, New 
York City, named acting president Franklin D. 
Murphy appointed chancellor, University of California, 
Los Angeles ‘i R, Wendell Harrison, vice-president 
and dean of faculties, University of Chicago, is serving as 
acting chancellor. Other appointments: H. Stanley Ben 
nett, dean, Division of Biological Sciences; Robert A. Gold- 
win, director of the new Public Affairs Conference Cen- 
ter; departmental chairmen—Manley H. Thompson, Jr. 
(philosophy) and Richard T., Bruére (classical languages 
and literatures) . Frank C, Abbott, assistant dean, 
Bucknell University, named academic vice-president, 
Montana State University, Missoula, effective Feb. 1, 1961 
. .. Charles G. Wilber, former head, department of biol- 
ogy, St. Louis University, appointed dean, Graduate 
School, Kent (Ohio) State University Robert J. 
Blakely, vice-president, Fund for Adult Education, will 
become dean, extension division, and professor of adult 
education, State University of Iowa. 


Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary of State, will 
assume duties in 1961 as dean, School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies, The Johns Hopkins University ; 
Thomas D, O’Brien, chairman, department of chemistry, 
Kansas State University, is now dean, Graduate School, 
University of Nevada ... F, Gordon Lindsey has ad 
vanced from associate dean to dean of students, Clarkson 
College of Technology, Potsdam, N. Y. . Mark C. 
Ebersole, professor of religion, Bucknell University, will 
assume duties as assistant dean, Feb, 1, 1961 .. . Isabella 
J. Jones, associate director, White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, named director, National Committee 
for Children and Youth . George R, Jenkins, asso- 
ciate professor of geology, Lehigh University, appointed 
director, Institute of Research Rena E. Boyle, 
nurse consultant, U.S. Public Health Service's Division of 
Nursing, has become director, department of baccalaureate 
and higher degree programs, National League for Nursing 


Ferrel Heady, associate director, Institute of Public 
Administration, University of Michigan, named director 

. Raymond O, Rockwood, former acting head, his- 
tory department, Colgate University, has succeeded T. 
Strang Lawson as director of graduate studies .. . Joseph 
M. Thom, supervisor, library and records department, 
Goodyear Atomic Corp., Portsmouth, Ohio, appointed di- 
rector of libraries, Yeshiva University, New York City 
Rowan A. Wakefield, director of public relations, 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., named director of de- 
velopment Daniel G, Cahill, manager of public 
relations, Illiriois Institute of Technology, has become 
director of development, DePaul University, Chicago . 





ADMINISTRATORS WHO 

SUBVERT LEARNING 
Their Residence & Education. 
by Lottie B, Larabee, Ph.D. 
A pioneer book of discovery in human behavior of college presidents 
related to their background. FACTS about denial to learn the 
TRUTH. Strong statistical evidence. Unusual biographical sketches 
of 158 presidents & professors, Suggestions for further investigations 
Use same research pattern 


. 7 . . » NJ . > . 
CAN TEACHERS GET RICH? 
Lottie B. Larabee 

Is $387,000 at retirement rich for teachers? Even if not so young, 
gain some part of this. If young, start now on this exciting plan 
mm ttt rrr rrr er cre ere 

EDUCATION PRESS, Box 3, GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
Bill me for plus postage & shipping. 
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Charles F. Gavin, assistant director of admissions, Carle- 
ton College, appointed director ... Freeman McConnell, 
director, Bill Wilkerson Hearing and Speech Center 
Nashville, Tenn., named professor of special education 
and chairman, speech and hearing area of department of 
special education, University of Lennessee .. Edward 
F, Murphy, associate professor of English, St. Michael's 
College, appointed chairman, English department 


L. Clark Keating, chairman, department of Romance 
languages and literatures, University of Cincinnati, is on 
a leave of absence until June 30, 1961, to serve as chief 
education adviser, U.S. Operations Mission, Lima, Peru 
... Joseph N. Whitten, librarian and professor of bib 
liography, Cooper Union, named librarian, State Univer 
sity of New York Maritime College, Fort Schuyler 
Alice M. Miel succeeds Gordon N. Mackenzie as head, 
department of curriculum and teaching, Teachers College 
Columbia University, Robert A, Streeter appointed place 
ment officer .. Maxwell H. Goldberg, head, English 
department, University of Massachusetts, named the first 
University Professor .. . Promotions to professorships, 
history department, Oklahoma State University: Theodore 
L. Agnew, LeRoy H. Fischer, and Norbert R. Mahnken 
... Appointments at College of Education, University 
of Bridgeport (Conn.): Lloyd M, Jones, professor of edu 
cation; Richard H, Ehmer, associate professor of —psy- 
chology; and assistant professors—Marjy Ehmer (psychol 
ogy), John MacCormack (music education), and Paul 
Nyberg (education), 


New associate professors, Adelphi College; Sydney C. 
Davis (education), Trumbull Higgins (history), Frank F 
Lee (sociology) . Godfrey D. Stevens, director of 
special education, United Cerebral Palsy Associations 
appointed associate professor of education, University of 
Pittsburgh . . . Western Michigan University appoint- 
ments: Charles S. Lahti, co-ordinator of student teach 
ing; R. Kristen Juul, associate professor of special educa 
tion; Roberta Westra and Robert P. Eddy, assistant pro- 
fessors of education; and instructors in education—William 
Putnam, Mildred Ford, Lyle McAuley, Blanche Bush, 
Helen G. Jennings, Ruth Miller, Martha Smith, Franklin 
Wangberg, and Leona Washburn . Appointments at 
Westminster Choir College, Princeton, N. J.: professors 
~Julius Herford (applied musicology) and David S. York 
(theory); associate professors—Mrs, Clyde Holt (English 
and Dorothy Stritesky (theory); and Rev, Arlo D. Duba, 
chaplain and assistant professor of religion David 
Boroff is now assistant professor of English, New York 
University Dorothy M. Beatty, professor of educa 
tion, Kutztown (Pa.) State College, named assistant pro 
fessor of education, University of Cincinnati. 


RESIGNATION AND RETIREMENT... - 


Michael Chiapetta has resigned as associate professor 
of education, Pennsylvania State University, to become 
educational adviser to the International Cooperation Ad 
ministration in South America .. . Webster G. Simon 
will retire June 30, 1961, as dean, faculty of arts and sci 
ences, and vice-president, Western Reserve University 


RECENT DEATHS... 

Thomas Woody, 68, professor of education, University 
of Pennsylvania, Sept. 11 Arthur C, Willard, 82 
president emeritus, University of Illinois, Sept, 12 . 
Stuart G. Noble, 74. professor emeritus of education, 
lulane University, Sept. 19... .R, Bruce Pollock, 67, 
vice-president and co-ordinator of campus development, 
Carleton College, Sept. 21 Herman T. Briscoe, 66 
retired vice-president and dean of faculties, Indiana Uni 
versity, Oct. 9... Arthur H, Quinn, 85, former dean of 
the college and professor emeritus of history and English 
literature, University of Pennsylvania, Oct. 16, 
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Commenting on four new books 





THE CHANGING SOVIET SCHOOL 

The Comparative Education Society Field Study in the U.S.S.R. 

Edited by George Z. F. Beredav. William W. Brickman, and Gera H. Rea 
“The best description of Soviet education available. The authors have done a splendid job 

of presenting ‘nformation pertinent to the questions about which the American people are cur- 

rently concerned. Every teacher in the U. S. should read this book. The Houghton Mifflin 

Company is to be congratulated for making it available at this time.” Lindley J. Stiles, Univer- 

sity of Wisconsin 


514 pages 1960 illustrated paperbound $3.50 clothbound $4.50 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICAL METHODS 

IN PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 
Paul Blommers and Ek. F. Lindquist 

“This seems to me an excellent elementary text which maintains the balance I think neces- 
sary between mathematical rigor and intuitive argument. The study manual is an integral part 
of the pedagogical effectiveness and continues the tradition of Lindquist’s earlier elementary 
text.”” Jacob Cohen, New York University 
Study Manual ($2.00) and Instructor’s Key to the Study Manual (free to users of the text). 


528 pages 1960 $5.75 


TEACHING THE YOUNG CHILD 
Methods of Preschool and Primary Education 
Lillian M. Logan . 

“ .. It brings together rather clearly essential understandings and knowledges needed by the 
teacher of young children. It seems to me that it would be an especially good ‘refresher’ for 
the experienced teacher. I like the emphasis upon child development and the focus upon the 
teacher’s personality.” Maxine Dunfee, Indiana University 


149 pages 1960 illustrated $6.00 


PSYCHOLOGY IN TEACHING AND LEARNING 


William Clark Trov 
“After reading it from cover to cover I am convinced that it is a superior book in this field, 
with a new but common-sense approach. .. . The format, content, and glossary make it one of 


the most readable and teachable educational psychology texts in the field. I can wholeheartedly 
recommend this book as a textbook or a handbook which brings theory, research, and practice 
together.” Nathan G. Meyer, East Stroudsburg State College, Pa. 

Student’s Manual ($1.50) and Instructor's Manual (free to users of the text). 


' 488 pages 1960 illustrated 
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Houghton Mifflin texts in Education are under the general editorship of 
Herold C. Hunt, Harvard University. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY ®_ Boston 
New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 
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New Books from McGraw-Hill Book Company... 


GRADUATE EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 

By Bernard Berelson, Columbia University. 
352 


Carnegie Series in Higher Education. 


pages, $6.95. 


THE TEACHING OF SECONDARY 
MATHEMATICS, Third Edition 

By Charles H. Butler, Western Michigan Uni- 
versity; and F. Lynwood Wren, San Fernando 
Valley State College. McGraw-Hill Curriculum 
and Methods in Education Series. 
$7.50. 


640 pages, 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
GUIDEBOOK 
By Philip L. Lewis, Chicago Board of Educa- 


tion. Ready in January, 1961. 


READING IN YOUR SCHOOL 
By J. Roy Newton, New York State College for 


Teachers. 304 pages, $5.95. 


CAREERS IN EDUCATION 
By Richard Wynn, Columbia University. 307 


pages, $4.95, Text Edition. 


PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT 
By Henry Clay Smith, Michigan State Univer- 


sity. Ready in January, 1961. 


TEACHING FOR 

CRITICAL THINKING: 

With Emphasis on Secondary Edu- 
cation 
By C, 


Wellington, Tufts University. 


Burleigh Wellington and Mrs. Jean 
Ready in Jan- 


uary, 1961. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 
IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES: 

Some Foundations, Techniques and 
Processes of Program Administration 
By E. G. Williamson, University of Minnesota. 


Ready in January, 1961. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
TEACHING, Third Edition 

By G. Max Wingo, University of Michigan; and 
Raleigh Schorling. McGraw-Hill Curriculum 
and Methods in Education Series. Ready in 


January, 1961. 


Send for on-approval copies 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 


New York 36, N. Y. 


330 West 42nd St. 























